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Art. IX. — Histoire de la Medecine, dqmis son Origine jusqu* 
an dix-neuvieme siecle, par Kurt Sprengel ; traduit de I'JlUe- 
mand sur la second edition, par A. J. L. Jourdan, Ckev. 
del'ord. de la reunion, el revue par E. F. M. Bosquillon, 
D. R. de la Faculte, de med. de Paris, Censeur Honoraire, 
#c. #c. 8vo. Tom. 7. A Paris, 1815. 

The interest of medical history is principally felt by men 
devoted to the study and practice of medicire. They seek in 
its records the condition of this science in different ages. 
They are interested in its progress and derive important in- 
struction from investigations of the causes which have pro- 
duced its revolutions. This interest however can hardly be 
confined to the physician. The history of medicine has an 
intimate connexion with that of human nature. This art or 
science had its origin in society. It has been obedient to the 
feelings, the prejudices, the condition of all ages. It was 
dark when society was so, and it has been enlightened by the 
progress of civilization. The science of medicine, perhaps 
more than any other, is removed from the public eye, and 
what is strange, even from public curiosity. The reason 
of this is perhaps to be looked for in its nature, and more 
especially in its practice. But if its mysteries lie too deep 
for the profane, still there must be an interest to know some- 
thing of an art, which has occupied and filled great minds in all 
ages, — which has accompanied learning and letters, through 
their whole progress, — yielded to like influences with them, 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 38 
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and which has found motive and nurture in the better feel- 
ings of man. 

We can know hut little of the progress of this art, without 
knowing much of human nature. Was ancient medicine 
little more than a few arbitrary rules, and did its practice 
principally consist in the observant e of many superstitious 
rites ? The state of society required no more, and it is not 
upon record, that life was then shorter, or more uncertain 
than at present. Is the science now burdened with the accu- 
mulated learning of ages, and are its theories so numerous, 
and its practice so various, that every individual may choose 
a system and master for himself? The state of society or- 
dains it to be so. Luxury and learning have combined to give 
occasion and character to modern medicine, and it is as obe- 
dient to their influences, as when it prescribed by the oracle, 
or was practised by the priest. 

Sprengel, the author of the work we are examining, has 
given a new face to medical history. He has not filled his 
seven volumes with barren and isolated facts. He has con- 
nected medicine with mankind and with nature. If it be in 
Greece that he traces the first approximation to any thing 
like just reasoning in medicine, he shows you that this favor- 
ed spot of nature was of all others the fittest for the birth- 
place of this and the other sciences and arts. If the Druid 
alone practised medicine among the Celts, he appeals to the 
age for an explanation of this barbarous and ridiculous union 
of professions. 

To be introduced to the physicians of antiquity, we must 
enter the temple, the camp and the gymnasium. To find the 
records of their medicine, we must raise the fallen column 
from the accumulated dust of ages. Their writings are not 
always formal descriptions of diseases, drawn out into pon- 
derous volumes. They are not (infrequently enrolled with 
the deeds of heroes and gods ; — as in the first-born of poetry, 
the epic of Homer. It is in this relic of antiquity, almost 
miraculously preserved, that we find the names and even the 
practice of some of the earliest physicians. Surely there can 
he no want of interest in the history of medicine, if such be 
its records. Curiosity is invited to what is most rare, — ven- 
eration inspired for what is most venerable, and even the 
imagination is enlisted in its cause, with a sublime muse to 
minister to its aspirations. 
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When learning declined, — learning such as it was, — medi- 
cine was cultivated by those who overran and pillaged the 
fairest portions of the globe. The conquerors preserved, if 
they did not advance learning, and thus held in their hands 
the elements which another age was to collect and arrange, 
and of them to form a sublime and beautiful world of taste 
and science.-— This was necessarily a slow creation. The 
first labours bestowed on it were arduous and protracted. It 
would seem that the men of the time thought, that the world 
looked to them to supply the deficiencies of preceding ages, 
and that the light, they were destined to shed over the dark- 
ness, was at least to be a wide, if not a clear beam. They 
reasoned like the duli theologians of Cromwell, who measur- 
ed their devotfdness to the good cause, by the number of folio 
pages they could fill on the dullest subject. Thus medicine 
has its imposing folios, which, unless dusted by the historian, 
might now hold an endless slumber. If these works, how- 
ever, teach us but little of the art of healing, they confirm the 
remark which has already been repeated, that medicine has 
uniformly yielded to the spirit of the age. 

A philosophy purely inductive at length appeared, and 
shed a healing influence over a morbid learning, and a cor- 
rupt taste. Men were taught by this philosophy to see and 
observe, rather than to imagine and theorise. Phenomena, 
and not occult causes became objects of study. Medicine 
was submitted to these influences, and what it now is, it owes 
principally to them. Such is a hasty glance at some of the 
periods of learning and medicine. Superstition and war, 
philosophy, the arts, and even Christianity, have been among 
the agents which have formed arid changed the features of 
each. If we would learn their progress, we must steadily 
follow the path which civilization has pursued. By keeping 
this in view, we are constantly furnished with a steady, uni- 
form principle, upon which the revolutions experienced by 
medicine may be truly explained. Has philosophy ever been 
the parent of medicine ? By combining their history, we 
learn w'hat were in each age the extent of knowledge, the 
prevailing opinions, and the genius of the art. A passion 
for demonstration in the schools of philosophy produced a 
kindred spirit in those of medicine. As soon as philosophers 
began to introduce a critical scepticism into all human learn- 
ing, the physicians were the first to reject every principle 
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which was not the result of faithful observation. It is thus 
that the history of the times, is necessarily blended with that 
of medicine itself. 

The legitimate objects of medical history are the changes 
which medicine has at various periods undergone, — the sys- 
tems which have successively reigned, — and the different 
methods of treatment which have been proposed and adopted. 
It farther embraces the lives of celebrated physicians, and an. 
enumeration and criticism of works, which have appeared on 
the art of healing in general, and on each of its branches in 
particular. The history of those sciences which have con- 
tributed to the advancement of the art of healing, as anatomy 
and physiology, and of those also which contain in themselves 
the materials of medical practice, such as chemistry and 
botany, is also among the objects of the medical historian. 

Learning and impartiality are the principal qualifications 
of the medical historian. He should have read the principal 
writers of each age. Sprengel says he should imitate the 
conduct of a man who is a perfect stranger to the science, 
and guided by sound reason, travel through the works of 
physicians, — identify himself with them, — understand the 
spirit of the age, and seize the ideas of each author, as if he 
had the power to make himself his contemporary. He should 
feel no preference for the medicine of the ancients, or for 
that of the moderns ; but understand how to estimate the 
advantages of every age, and expose its defects with impar- 
tiality. In a word, the medical historian should give us the 
art as it has been, not as it should be. — From the discord- 
ance of writers on the subject of ancient chronology, the 
author has employed the olympiads as dates before the chris- 
tian ara, in preference to that of the age of the world. — He 
commences with the origin of medicine, and traces the science 
through every period of its history. In our analysis, we 
shall confine ourselves to ancient medicine, and more partic- 
ularly to that of Greece. 

What medicine was at its earliest appearance, and where it 
first appeared, it is impossible for us to determine. It is 
highly probable that attempts at healing disease and curing 
wounds have been as universal as the existence of these phy- 
sical evils. In what these attempts really consisted, in the 
earliest periods of the world, can only be inferred, from what 
is known of the habits, the wants, the condition of man in a 
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savage state. From what we know of him in this state, it is 
sale to infer, that his diseases were few, strongly marked, and 
easily recognised. Luxury has been the prolific parent of 
disease. How short then must have been the annals of 
medicine, when all were completely satisfied with the "gra- 
tification of a few perfectly defined physical wants ? The 
principal circumstances of interest to them in their dis- 
eases would be their cause and their cure. If they believed 
in a superintending divinity, in a being who gave them 
food and raiment, it would require but little additional faith 
to regard the same being as the source of their sicknesses 
and sorrows. The worship of their divinity would be en- 
trusted to a distinct order of the community, and if these 
sought for and obtained for them exemption from the con- 
sequences of vice or from moral evil, how naturally would 
the additional function be granted them, of supplicating 
the gods on behalf of physical suffering. All this was 
probably the case. We have it not upon record, it is 
true, but the first dawning of history places the inference 
beyond a doubt. The temples were the earliest hospitals, 
and the priests the first physicians. The simplicity of 
early medicine may thus be inferred from the simplicity of 
manners of early ages. Add to this the moral influence 
possessed by the priests over the people, and medical practice 
is resolved into little more than powerful impressions made 
on the imagination of the sick. 

Surgery, — or the manual treatment of injuries inflicted by 
external violence and evident to the senses, — would appear 
to have had an origin prior to medicine, properly so called. 
Men might indeed invoke the mercy of a divinity for a pa- 
tient, and even trust a case of fever to the interference of 
providence. But a severe external injury, a bleeding wound, 
would plead its own cause with the spectator, and make an 
irresistible demand on his sympathies and skill. Haller, 
however, contends for the priority of medicine, and reasons 
from the injurious influences of climate and seasons over 
health, in favour of his opinion ; while the small number of 
offensive weapons employed by infant nations, offered but few 
occasions for surgery. But this great philosopher, remarks 
the author, did not reflect, that men who have just left the 
hands of nature, far excel a luxurious age in their power of 
resisting the influence of climate, or an unwholesome atmos- 
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phere, and that it is hardly necessary to look to war for 
occasions of external injuries, when they are to be found on 
all sides and in the very circumstances in which an early age 
finds itself placed. B.ambilla argues rather ludicrously for 
the priority of surgery, when he tells us that Tubal < ain 
was a surgeon, — that the patriarchs continued the art, and 
that it has its name from Chiron the Centaur, who first prac- 
tised the art methodically. The surgery of such an age, 
however, could witli as little propriety be called an art, as its 
medicine a science. If one consisted in an observance of 
certain rites, the other could have been little more than the 
application of vegetable and a few mineral substances to 
wounds, and the forcible removal of foreign substances, 
which the accidents of common life, or of war, had forced 
into the body. Thus medicine and surgery had an origin, 
wherever their offices were required. To become sciences, 
there was something more necessary than the existence of 
disease. What this was will be developed as we proceed. 

In pursuing the progress of medicine from its probable 
origin, we pass from the region of conjecture, to that of fable. 
It is however the genuine fable of the times upon which we 
are entering, and it possesses all the interest, which the 
scanty remains of a very remote antiquity must always come 
to us with. The historian naturally begins his labours with 
Egypt, though some have questioned the superior antiquity 
of this country over that of India. Egypt possesses, to this 
day, monuments whose origin is lost in the night of fabulous 
ti-nes. In the sacred traditions of the Israelites, the most 
ancient historical records in the possession of man, we every 
where find abundant proofs that civilization had there acquir- 
ed a certain degree of perfection, at an epoch in which con- 
temporary nations still followed a wild and wandering life. 
Plessing argues that Egypt was the only place in which man 
had the power to commence the labour of civilization. His 
argument is, that man will never of himself become civil- 
ized, because civilization is the tomb of that liberty, in which 
his happiness consists. Necessity alone therefore will con- 
strain him to submit to social laws. There was every thing 
in Egypt to favour civilization, and much that made it neces- 
sary. Its isolated situation, the inundations of the Nile, its 
limited territory and the fertility of its soil, invited men to 
an union of toil, in itself not severe, and which promised the 
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only sure means of subsistence. What we know of Egyptian 
medicine we learn from what remains of its mythology. The 
author has given a minute history of the medical divinities 
of Egypt, — their influence over health and disease,— and 
their temporal as well as spiritual dominion over this ancient 
nation. The question that principally interests us here, is 
the state of medicine in this earliest age of the human family. 
This may be shown by giving a brief history of those who 
were devoted to medical practice ;■— a rapid sketch of their 
character, manners, and the influences to which they were 
subjected. 

Diseases were regarded by the Egyptians as tokens of 
divine wrath. Here the cause is definite. There is no room 
nor occasion for hypothesis concerning the cause of disease, 
nor its mode of operation on the body, where it is ascribed 
to intelligence, and an uncontrollable power. The cure was 
looked for from the direct agency of the same superior beings. 
The mode of procedure was thus perfectly simple, and would 
depend principally on the power of the imagination of the 
diseased. The priests were the sole physicians of Egypt. 
The art of healing was nothing more than an absurd wor- 
ship rendered to different divinities. Medicines were dis- 
guised under a language purely allegorical, and the art of 
using them was regarded as a secret revealed only to the 
favourites of the gods. The medical doctrines and practice 
of Hermes Trismegistus were first engraved on the columns of 
the temples. When the use of the papyrus was discovered, 
they were collected into a book, entitled « Embre, scientia cau- 
stlitatis. 'This work contained the rules of medical practice, 
which physicians were obliged implicitly to follow, and they 
were drawn up by the nearest and most celebrated successors 
of Hermes. If the physician strictly followed them, he was 
relieved from all responsibility in any event of the case. If 
he departed from them, and the patient died, he answered 
with his life his honest attempt to advance his favourite 
science. In their manners a»d habits of living, these phy- 
sicians spared no pains to impress the people with the pro- 
found sanctity of their character. Their rank was highly 
honourable, scarcely inferior to that of the sovereign. The 
sciences were hereditary in their order. Much that appears 
peculiar in habits to the priest-physicians, was in a meas- 
ure common to the people. The art of preserving health 
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was sought after and practised by all, and history informs us, 
that the whole people, during three days in every month, 
were subjected to the use of some active medicine. Taking 
these circumstances along with us, when we consider the 
perpetual serenity of the Egyptian sky, — its mild and uniform 
climate, — its facilities for human subsistence, — the strong 
imagination of the people, and their perfect confidence in 
their physicians, we are not only enabled to make out the 
condition of their medicine, but also come to believe that 
there was a correspondence between the degree of medical 
knowledge, and the demands made upon it, quite sufficient for 
many beneficial purposes. 

It would be unwise then to wonderthat so little was known 
there. The circumstances in which time has placed the men 
of later periods have done every thing to promote discovery 
and increase learning. Before these circumstances existed, 
these effects could hardly have been looked for. There are 
writers, however, who, in place of regarding with surprise 
the imperfect science of remote ages, have argued from vari- 
ous customs, whiclt have come down to us, that the ancients 
possessed positive knowledge, on subjects which others regard 
as exclusively tire property of modern times.* The art of 
embalming in Egypt was carried to the highest degree of 
perfection. It seemed almost to promise an exemption from 
the operation of a law, which had never ceased since the fall 
of man. Herodotus and Diodorus have given very minute 
histories of this art, its different kinds, and the expenses of 
each method. According to these writers, the place on the 
left side of the body of the deceased, in which the incision 
was to be made, was first very carefully designated. The 
objects of the incision were to remove the internal viscera, 
and to introduce the materials which were known to possess 
the power of preserving the body after death. No sooner 
was the incision made, than the operator precipitately left 
the house. This was indispensably necessary for his per- 
sonal safety. The performance of his function was esteemed 
a violation of the dead, only to be expiated by his own life, 
and the friends of the deceased at once endeavoured to make 
him a sacrifice. Notwithstanding the circumstances now 
detailed, and which rest on high authority, some have found 

* Vid. Millar's Disquisitions in Medical History. 
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in the art of embalming, a means for great anatomical dis- 
covery, and have even inferred that in Egypt this science 
must have acquired considerable perfection. We see in it, 
however, not a single circumstance which could have promot- 
ed anatomy. This remark, it should be recollected, applies 
to the art, as practised in ancient Egypt. When Pliny, there- 
fore, contends, that the kings of Egypt ordered dead bodies 
to be opened, to discover the causes of disease, he unquestion- 
ably is speaking of the Ptolemies, to whose reign the origin 
of anatomy is traced. 

History ai:d fable thus concur in tracing the origin of the 
art of healing to Egypt. The institutions of that people long 
retained their original character. Their perfect isolation 
was a check to foreign influence. They held other nations 
in absolute detestation. Before the reign of Psammeticus, 
however, the opinions, the learning of Greece began to be 
introduced, and during his reign, the Grecians themselves, 
who of all nations had been the most despised, began to ap- 
pear there. Psammeticus first granted to those Grecians who 
had served as auxiliaries in his armies, permission to estab- 
lish themselves in Egypt. He afterwards entertained on 
friendly terms their compatriots who visited them, and finally 
committed to them the education of the young. Here was an 
end put at once to national jealousy and antipathies, and the 
sciences, the religion, and the arts of Egypt, became the 
property of all nations. 

The medicine of the Israelites very properly succeeds that 
of Egypt. There were some circumstances in their history 
which made them intimately acquainted with the Egyptians. 
Thus they were captives in that country four hundred years. 
There was, notwithstanding, so much of peculiarity in the 
Jews, that one can hardly fail to be surprised, that under any 
circumstances they could have been brought to so near a re- 
semblance to the Egyptians. Their religious faith and insti- 
tutions were totally unlike those of Egypt. Theirs was a pure 
theocracy. They worshipped the true God. They worshipped 
him under no symbol. But, like the Egyptians, they offered 
him sacrifices. Like them, they attributed to Jehovah their 
physical and spiritual evils, and sought to appease his wrath, 
and remove disease by offerings at his altar. « As the dom- 
ination of the priests formed in Egypt the basis of the con- 
stitution, so Moses established among the Israelites a govern- 

Vol. VIII. No. 2. 29 * 
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merit purely monastic. As in Egypt knowledge of every 
kind was hereditary in the priesthood, so the Levites formed 
the hereditary nobility among the descendants of Jacob. They 
were the sole judges ahd physicians of the people, — no one 
but they could undertake the cure of diseases.' From the 
priests, medicine passed to the prophets. Sprengel has col- 
lected with great industry from the sacred writings the medical 
history of the Israelites. Their medical practice was re- 
markable for the time in which they lived. Much of it, howev- 
er, being miraculous in its nature and means, it is unnecessary 
to draw a parallel between it and that of Egypt. From what 
has been said, it may be remarked, that considering the great 
and striking differences between these nations, and their total 
want of resemblance in every thing relating to religion, there 
is a very remarkable correspondence in the external charac- 
ters of many of their institutions. 

What the Hindoos now are, it is highly probable they have 
always been. Alexander, in his expeditions into India, found 
their social institutions carried to a high degree of perfection, 
and very much in the same state in which we now find them. 
The antiquity of the Hindoos is unquestionable, and as there 
is some ground for thinking that it even exceeded that of 
Egypt, it is reasonable to conclude, that what they were, 
they owed to themselves. We know of no nation from whom 
they could have received an impulse to determine their char- 
acter and institutions ; hence, we must regard them as purely 
original. They possess resemblances to other nations, with 
whose history we have some acquaintance. Like Egypt, the 
Hindoos were divided into distinct orders or castes. As in 
that country, the Priests or Bramins were the most distin- 
guished order, and as there, also, the priests were the learn- 
ed and the physicians. They cured diseases less by medicines 
than by regimen, and relied much on external remedies. 
They devoted themselves particularly to the study of medicine, 
and regarded much attention to other sciences as useless and 
even injurious. Botany was a favourite study among them, 
and they conceived a great veneration for the virtues of plants. 
The Hindoos possessed a science of anatomy and physiology, 
and, instead of referring diseases immediately to the wrath of 
a divinity, they sought for its cause in an alteration in those 
actions of the body, in which, when natural, they considered 
health to consist. This is verv unlike what We have found 
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to have been the case in the medical history of other nations. 
Here was reasoning applied to medicine, and an attempt 
made to explain, while other nations had only sought to cure. 
The medical practice of the Hindoos deserves notice. There 
appears to have been a .national antipathy to the use of the lan- 
cet in this people, and this continues to our own times. Caustics 
were and continue to be very favourite means of cure among 
them. They applied them in fevers and other diseases. For 
ophthalmy their treatment was perfectly good. They scari- 
fied the eyelids, and made incisions into the neighbouring 
parts. In very severe fevers they prescribed the utmost 
abstemiousness, and let blood, if this means failed. They 
possessed an almost infallible remedy for the bites of veno- 
mous serponts.* 

It would seem from what has been said of this interesting 
people, and the remark applies to other countries, that much 
intellectual developement at a very early period of a nation's 
existence, is not necessarily in itself a cause of its future 
advancement. Succeeding ages find enough already done for 
the great purposes of social life, and view as an inheritance 
the institutions of their fathers, and labour to transmit an 
unincumbered patrimony to their children. It would almost 
seem necessary to great future intellectual growth, that 
it should not commence till particular circumstances, a grad- 
ual civilization, bring it into life. The ancient institutions for 
learning in India are as permanent as its mountains. You 
may waste them both, but the great outline of each will still 
be what it ever has been. 

The medicine of ancient Greece resembles that of all other 
civilized nations. It should not, however, on this account be 
passed in silence. In the earliest records of Greece we look 
for character rather than attainment, and seek with deep 
interest for features which should, in the revolutions of time, 
be impressed on the most venerable and valued relics of an- 
tiquity. What was there in the original model and structure 
of this character, that it should have led to wise researches 
into nature and man, and made Greece the birth-place of 
eloquence, legislation, history, and poetry ? 

Egypt formed for a long time a polished state under the 
Pharaohs, and the Phoenicians possessed a widely extended 

* In a paper by Dr. Scott on the Arts of India, in the Journal of Arts 
and Sciences, of London, very interesting details of the surgical practice of 
this people may be found. 
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commerce, whilst the inhabitants of the peninsula, now called 
Hellene, dwelt in caverns, alike ignorant how to protect 
themselves from the rigors of cold, or ardent rays of the sun, 
profoundly ignorant of the elements of agriculture, of do- 
mesticating animals, and living upon roots and herbs. — The 
Pelasgi, originally from the coasts of Ionia, were the first 
Greeks who abandoned this rude and wandering life, at 
the epoch in which the children of Jacob journeyed into 
Egypt. They clothed themselves with skins, they cultivated 
the Quercus Esculus, the fruit of which was for a long time 
their sole sustenance. Other colonies afterwards imitat- 
ed their example. They deserted Asia Minor, and even 
Phoenicia and Egypt, in order to establish themselves in 
Greece. They drove hence the ancient inhabitants, and 
introduced with themselves, the arts which contribute to the 
happiness and grace of life, manners more mild, and the re- 
ligious ceremonies already generally disseminated in the 
regions they bad left. The chiefs of these strangers distin- 
guished themselves by their bravery, but especially by their 
wisdom, and superior knowledge. It was this which made 
them to be regarded as the ambassadors and favourites of 
the gods, and to their inspiration were attributed all the 
efforts they made to promote the happiness and improvement 
of society. These children of the gods transmitted their titles 
and knowledge to their children. Families were thus long 
known by the name of some remote ancestor. It is highly 
probable, remarks Sprengsl, that this was the case in the in- 
stances of Hercules and the divine Homer, and he afterwards 
proves that Hippocrates was nothing more in the historical 
periods of Greece, than the common name of the family of the 
Asclepiadse. 

The first circumstance that interests us in the medicine of 
Greece, is that it was a divine art. The principal medical 
divinity of this nation was Apollo, the son of the Sun. Homel- 
and Hesiod, Pindar and Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, and 
a multitude of other ancient writers, have devoted their genius 
to celebrate the skill of Apollo. His sister Diana and Ilithya, 
the daughter of Juno, have found a perpetual memorial of 
their medical skill in the same authors. We shaH not enter 
into a detail of the controversies which the learned have held 
on the subject of medical mythology. They are in some 
measure to be resolved into a misconception of the ancient 
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use of the allegory and the fable. Poetry was the very lan- 
guage of the age. It was sometimes employed as a vehicle 
for elaborate research, and at others it unfolded the mysteries 
of heaven and earth. The fervour of the imagination sup- 
plied it with agents and events, and in the power of the fable 
and of the language, dwelt the influence of the poet, as well 
as his fame. The allegory was an exhaustless source of 
materials for poetry, and the ancients not only invented, but 
liberally employed it both in prose and verse. It does not 
appear, however, that in the earliest age of Greece the alle- 
gory was known, much less was it applied to philosophy. 
Not a little errour therefore, but much confusion, has resulted 
from an attempt to give a philosophical interpretation of 
what was never intended to convey one. In Greece the appli- 
cation of allegory to philosophy does not appear to have been 
made prior to the «era of the olympiads. The fables of Ho- 
mer, therefore, which are read with so much interest, have 
no further signification, than that which should be attached 
to the words themselves. Ignorance or charlatanism alone, 
remarks the author, could have put into the mouths of the 
singers (chantres) of the Iliad and Odyssey, philosophical 
reasonings of which they had not the least idea. It was in 
after times, while the fable still retained all the freshness and 
attractions of its youth, that the sciences of mind and of na- 
ture began to appear. Philosophy yielded to the spirit of the 
age. It was constrained to preserve the ancient fable ; and 
rendered its doctrines more fascinating by the dress in which 
they appeared. * In this manner was gradually produced the 
allegory, which Theagenes of Rhegium first applied to the 
poems of Homer, — which Metrodorus of Lampsacus after- 
wards accommodated to all the works of the ancient poets,— 
which Plato in an especial manner brought to perfection, and 
which in the more modern philosophical schools, particu- 
larly in those of Alexandria, gave place to so many inter- 
pretations, entirely contrary to good sense and sound reason.' 
The medicine of ancient Greece was heroic as well as 
divine. This is a new feature in the medical character of 
the Grecians. But the art of war was with them a national 
art. A military spirit was diffused through all their institu- 
tions, and entered intimately into the national character. 
The union of the art of healing with that which necessarily 
made occasions for medical skill, in the same individual, 
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grew directly out of the other institutions of Greece. Its 
priesthood monopolized religion and learning of every kind. 
It has been shown that they were the sole physicians. The 
art of cure was taught to none by them, and their duties in 
the temples confined their medical practice within defined 
limits. It was necessary then that the hero should be the 
physician of his soldiers, and when we consider how little 
skill was required by the times, we can find no order so 
well fitted to practise the art as the heads of the army. 
We are to recollect, too, that veneration entered largely into 
the confidence which was reposed in the physician. He was 
regarded as of a superior order, or as one entrusted by 
heaven with the welfare of his countrymen. The hero was 
of all men, next to the priest, the being who exercised the 
widest influence, and if he led an army to victory, the con- 
quest of disease seemed but a slight task. Finally, if wc 
asjain advert to the simplicity of the practice of the times, 
that it consisted principally in the use of the most obvious 
and the nearest means, we can conceive of no order in an 
army that would employ them so well, as those whose supe- 
rior powers of mind had raised them to the command. 

Chiron of Thessaly, surnamed the Centaur, ranks first 
and highest among the heroic physicians of Greece. His 
fame gathered round him a great number of pupils, and he 
taught them music, legislation, astronomy, the chase and 
medicine. Homer speaks of Achilles as the most distinguish- 
ed pupil of Chiron for medical acquirements. Achilles 
taught his friend Patroclus the use of medicines, and the case 
of Eurypylus acquaints us with the means he employed. 
« Scarcely had the valiant son of Menoetius spoken, when 
taking Eurypylus affectionately in his arms, and supporting 
him on his breast, he brought him into his tent. One of the 
most zealous officers of Eurypylus seeing them arrive, spread 
the skins of oxen on the ground, upon which Patroclus laid 
the wounded warrior. He dilated the wound with a sharp 
instrument, in order to extract the fatal arrow ; he washed 
the part with luke-warm water, and removed the black blood 
which had covered it He afterwards applied a bitter and 
anodyne root, which had been bruised between his hands. 
In an instant the pain was dissipated, the blood ceased to 
flow and the wound became dry.' This plant, supposed to 
be the millefolium, has since been named, in honour of the 
hero, Achillea. 
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Of the pupils of Chii'on, no one has descended to us with 
a fame more full, or better deserved, than Esculapius, or 
Asclepius. Medical history gives him the most honourable 
place in its records. Fable has been more than commonly 
busy in its accounts of the birth of this distinguished physi- 
cian. Poetry and even sober history have entered with their 
imagination and their research into the task j but we pass 
their details in silence, nor even question the truth of the 
assertions of the modern Platonic school, which has placed 
the residence of Esculapius in the sun. — Like the young he- 
roes of his time, he was taught by Chiron all the arts, more 
especially that of healing external diseases. What he knew 
of medicine, we have on the best ancient authorities. Plato, 
reasoning from the actual state of society in the earliest ages, 
and justly concluding that medicine as a science owes its 
existence to luxury, infers that the medicine of Esculapius 
must have been extremely simple. If we except vegetable 
articles, in the treatment of Esculapius, recourse was almost 
always had to prayers and invocations of the gods, and 
these prayers were frequently versified, or couched in words 
of mystery. 

The moral treatment of diseases was an important feature 
in the medicine of Esculapius. To those who suffered from 
violent passion, he recommended the perusal of works of 
poetry, the study of hymns or songs, and an attendance on 
light comedy. He prescribed to others riding, the chase, 
fencing, and the use of arms which required skill to use well. 
Hyginus has related that Esculapius was the founder of clini- 
cal medicine, that is to say, the examination of disease at the 
bed side of the sick. This method, however, from the very 
nature of the practice of the temples, could not have been in 
use at the time of Esculapius. — The death of this celebrated 
physician has its fable, as well as his birth. He, with other 
heroes and priests, is said to have raised the dead, and the 
manner of his own death is considered a valid argument in 
support of the story. Diodorus Siculus relates, that he 
offended Pluto by raising the dead, thus threatening to de- 
populate his dominions. Pluto besought of Jupiter the destruc- 
tion of this enemy, and Esculapius w as forthwith destroyed 
by a thunderbolt. Heraclitus however, a more modern au- 
thor, gives a more probable account of the death of Escula- 
pius. According to this philosopher, he died of a violent 
inflammation, which Ruidas places in the rl^st. 
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A distinct chapter is devoted to the practice of medicine in 
the Greek temples. The erection of statues and temples 
was partly designed to preserve the remembrance of benefits 
conferred by heroes on mankind. Great moral excellence, 
and in fact all individual distinction, were calculated in the 
times we speak of, not only to call forth veneration, but even 
to lead to a belief that a more than human power, a peculiar 
spirit, dwelt in the hero or the sage, and deeply influenced 
bis character and deeds. The temple erected to him, and 
which contained his statue, with all that an enthusiastic age 
could consecrate to him, was not merely considered as an 
expression of national gratitude, but was also felt to be the 
abode of his spirit. Thus the good which had been done 
might be again hoped for, and if disease had been relieved 
while the hero lived, it might still yield to the healing atmos- 
phere of the temple where the god was now supposed to dwell. 
Pilgrimages to tiie temples thus became the mode of medical 
treatment in ancient Greece, and whether it was on account 
of the dissipations of the journey, the salubrity of the spots 
where temples were built, the power of confidence, or merely 
accident, it is undeniable that the practice was not only safe 
but salutary. — Esculapius has always been considered as the 
first of the divinities of medicine, and his temples are the most 
celebrated. Of these, the temple of Epidaurus attained to the 
highest dignity, and received the appellation of sacred place. 
The particulars which interest us in these temples are first, 
their situations. The most salubrious spots were chosen for 
the worship of the god of health. Of these were Cyllene, the 
most smiling and fertile country of the Peloponnesus and 
Epidaurus, bordering on the sea, and surrounded by hills 
crowned with woods. They constructed these edifices in 
sacred groves which obstructed unwholesome breezes, and 
the exhalations from the trees and shrubs were thought to 
purify the air. Where forests were wanting, gardens were 
made to surround the temples. They were sometimes placed 
on the tops of mountains and visited by no other breezes than 
those of heaven. If near to cities, the most remote and ele- 
vated suburbs were selected. Thus the temple of Las was 
seen resting on the top of a mountain in Laconia, and at 
a little distance flowed the pure and salutary waters of 
the Sinenus. The temple of Cos was in the suburbs of the 
city, and that of Megalopolis was placed on a vast plain. 
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surrounded by hills. The neighbourhood of streams, espe- 
cially mineral waters, was particularly preferred. At Cor- 
inth, a spring of salt and boiling water springs from a rock, 
and bathes the walls of the temple of the god of health. No 
profane person, or rather no one who had not been purified, 
dared to approach these temples, and no buildings could be 
erected within their boundaries. 

These temples contained statues of the god, which were 
covered with symbols, so difficult of explanation that it was 
regarded as the perfection of learning to explain them. Let 
the statue, however, be what it might, and its ornaments ever 
so varied, the serpent was always found in close company 
with it. This reptile had been for ages sacred in Phoenicia 
and Egypt ; and it was translated to Greece along with the 
mythology of those countries. 

In the medical practice of the temples of Esculapius, we 
are every where shown, how much consummate knowledge 
of human nature may do in any age, to compensate the want 
of all other knowledge. It is only to know the true spirit of 
almost any times, and a man or a body of men may not only 
lead an age, but absolutely give tone and character to long 
succeeding times. We have said that Esculapius in his own 
treatment had an especial regard to the feelings, imagina- 
tions and tastes of the sick. This, which we have called a 
moral treatment, lost none of its power in the temples. The 
imagination was elevated by a long course of fasting, bath- 
ing, prayers and music, before the sick man could be sub- 
mitted to the healing influences of the god. His disease was 
represented, and believed by him, to have had for its sole 
cause the wrath of the gods. The worship of the temple, the 
sacrifices, the mystic ceremonial, were the means of expia- 
tion, and of conciliating the divine favour. The priests were 
the medium of intercourse with the higher powers, and they 
were informed in dreams of the means of cure. 

The effect of all this on the imagination was abundantly 
displayed in the case of Aristides. He was absolutely driven 
into genuine madness by it. The extreme debility induced 
by the preparation for the temple, was increased in this dis- 
tinguished patient by various active medicines ; and to ensure 
a cure, the god ordered that they should be alternated by 
blood letting, and at each bleeding one hundred and twenty 
pounds of blood were to be abstracted. This, which was so trul v 
Vol. VIIL No. 3. so 
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ridiculous, was calculated to open the eyes of the patient, one 
would think. Aristides however explained it by saying, that 
Esculapius only meant he should not trust to too small bleed- 
ings. The occurrence of death in all cases was explained by 
want of faith or of obedience in the patient. The interpre- 
tation of dreams was the great labour of the priests, and in 
this they were assisted by the orators, the sophists and the 
philosophers of the time. — The restoration to health was ac- 
knowledged by votive offerings. These were very curious. 
They consisted of golden, silver, or ivory models of the part 
of the body which had been diseased, and were religiously 
preserved in the temples. Plates or drawings of the same 
parts were also made and hung upon the walls and pillars. 
We are not to infer, however, from these facts, that the 
ancient Grecians had attained to great accuracy in anatomi- 
cal knowledge. In other parts of the temples were engraved 
on metallic columns, the names of the patients, the diseases, 
and the remedies employed in the cure. Six columns of this 
kind were still remaining in the temple of Epidaurus in the 
time of Pausanias, with their inscriptions, written in the 
Doric dialect. 

The memory and deeds of Esculapius were honoured by 
processions ai'd other splendid fetes. His descendants, dwell- 
ing in the Peloponnesus and Cos, were the heirs of his skill, 
and retained the exclusive privilege of practising the healing 
art. Strangers were precluded from its study or practice. 
The Asclepiadas, like the priests of Egypt, constituted a par- 
ticular order, with peculiar privileges. One of the most 
ancient laws on record declares expressly that sacred things 
should only be declared to the elect, and were to be revealed 
to the profane only when initiated in the mysteries of the 
science. Oaths of a most solemn nature were administered 
to the initiated. The monopoly of medical practice it appears 
was established also in the school of Alexandria. The sys- 
tem adopted by the Asclepiadse of instructing and initiating 
their disciples, and the distinction which it constituted, will 
be found to exist even in the schools of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. 

We have thus given a hasty sketch of the medical history 
of ancient Greece. We have invited our readers to recollec- 
tions of men, of customs and of feelings of the remotest ages. 
They interest us, because they bring with them new views of 
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human nature. The medicine of antiquity was religion. 
Religion in that age was every thing. It was philosophy, 
history, the universal science. It was truly medicine. Tims 
the medical historian has an object as extensive as the actual 
state, and the most intimate relations of society itself. To 
become sensible, remarks the author, of the antiquity of 
Grecian medicine, we have only to recollect, that for more 
than six hundred years, even the ruins of the temples of Epi- 
daurus and of Cos have disappeared, — that it is more than 
two thousand since the order of the Asrlepiadse existed. In- 
scriptions on monuments however still remain. It is in 
decyphering them that the historian may truly read in the 
times that are past. 

We have brought into view some of the elements of the an- 
cient Grecian character, and pointed out some of those original 
features, which were not to be lest in its after history. The 
press of foreign colonies to Greece was the transplanting of 
old opinions, maxims, tastes and manners, to a new and con- 
genial soil. In the mixture of new and various spirits, we 
find the materials of a new character, and as all were bold 
and original, and favoured by situation, we should have 
inferred the future glory of Greece, if a faithful history had 
not recorded it. The age we have been contemplating was 
an heroic age. Poetry and mythology and medicine, nay, all 
the sciences were blended in the same mind. The mind was 
all motion and activity. Emotions were strong, impressions 
deep. Every passion was ardent to excess. Friendship was 
never more exalted, nor hatred so deep. The whole age was 
peculiar. Its original elements were the rudest among the 
ru-:le. It became intimately and suddenly blended with con- 
temporaries of the very highest order. We shall hereafter 
trace the progress and elevation of learning and art in Greece. 
We shall trace there its decay and its death. Hindostan 
remains unchanged, but Greece, the commentator upon all 
preceding learning, and original in every thing but mytholo- 
gical nomenclature, is gone from among nations. It lives 
only in recollections. — The history proceeds with an account 
of the medicine of the Romans to the time of Cato the Censor. 
The early history of the Romans shows how near is the 
resemblance between the medicine of all uncivilized nations. 
Pliny relates an interesting fact with regard to Roman medi- 
cine. It appears that for six hundred years no such order 
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as physicians was known in Rome. Medical practice con- 
sisted in the accidental use of what caprice or mere chance 
might prescribe. History, eloquence and legislation were 
the pursuits in which the nation almost exclusively delighted 
and excelled. They borrowed their sciences from Greece, 
and faithfully adopted its language in every thing that was 
technical. They owe to Greece their mythology, their medi- 
cine, and their physicians. It was through Greece that they 
became acquainted with Egyptian medicine, and we find 
many of the medical div inities of the latter to have been wor- 
shipped at Rome. They had however a medical mythology 
of their own. On the Palatine mount was placed a temple of 
Febris, another near the tomb of Marius, and a third in the 
Via Longa. Fessonia was invoked by patients enfeebled by 
chronic disease. Ossipaga presided over the consolidation of 
bones, and Carna over the reproduction of flesh, in cases of 
wounds. The temple worship of the Romans was similar to 
that of Greece, They practised peculiar rites in order to 
put a stop to the progress of epidemics. The most solemn of 
these consisted in driving a nail in the right wall of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus. This was a ceremonial of so much 
solemnity, that none but a dictator could perform it, and it 
was universally believed that thus fixing a nail would stop 
the ravages of the epidemic. The first practitioners of medi- 
cine in Rome were Grecians, and history gives us the name 
and character of the first who came to the republic. Archa- 
gathius of Peloponnesus and son of Lysanias came to Rome 
about 219 years before the christian sera. His methods of 
treatment were so barbarous, that he received the surname 
of executioner, and the people refused to employ him. He 
with his medical brethren were renowned for their cupidity, 
and Cato the Censor is distinguished by his aversion to them 
and all their countrymen. The Romans, however, came to 
regard the physicians of Greece with great favour, for when 
the law was passed expelling the Grecians from Italy, an 
honourable exception was made in favour of the physicians. 
The author has collected with vast labour, and from nu- 
merous authorities, the medicine of the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Scythians and the Celts. The same intelligence which is 
discoverable in his other labours, is manifested here. He 
does not collect a few isolated facts, and then proceed to de- 
duce general and sweeping inferences. He first examines 
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the peculiarities of character of each nation, and having 
learnt the genius of the age, endeavours to illustrate it by a 
simple statement of pertinent facts. 

After giving these, the history returns to Greece. It 
finds a new sera dawning there upon medicine, and there 
traces the first scientific works on this art. The first indica- 
tions of any thing resembling a medical theory are to be 
found in the philosophical schools of Greece. There was in 
this favoured spot of antiquity a remarkable combination of 
circumstances to favour the progress of all the arts and all 
the sciences. In the worship of their temples, with all its 
mysteries and rites, there was still too much of nature for it 
to j.ass without some notice. Diseases came to them to be 
cured, but they were also examined. Symptoms were attend- 
ed to, descriptions of them taken, and a regular record kept 
of the effects of medicine and the progress of disease. It was 
neither in Egypt nor in India, nor in Palestine, nor among 
the Romans, but in Greece alone, that we must look for the 
first germs of rational and scientific study in all the branches 
of human learning. These germs were developed under its 
happy sky, where the sciences and the arts made a wonder- 
ful progress, and arrived at results the most astonishing. To 
explain the singular phenomenon in the history of man, which 
is presented in the intellectual greatness of Greece, the au- 
thor turns his attention to some very interesting particulars 
which were peculiar to Greece and to Grecians. These are 
the physical constitution of its early inhabitants, the climate 
under which they lived, — the position of the place which 
thev inhabited,— the government to which they were subject- 
ed, — their national education, — their manners, — their com- 
merce, and finally the frequent connexions into which they 
entered with foreign nations. 

The physical constitution of the earliest Grecians present- 
ed every thing that was beautiful and perfect in the human 
form and expression. On the arid mountains of Caucasus, 
nature had given birth to a race excelling in the beauty and 
regularity of countenance and frame. The fertile coasts of 
Greece were peopled by this remarkable race. By having 
perpetually before them such perfect models, the Grecians 
acquired an exquisite taste and knowledge of the beautiful. 
Thus the mind became susceptible, its powers known to the 
individuals themselves, and they might surely act well, for 
'heir earliest impulses were from nature herself. 
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* The situation of this country, bordered on every side by 
a sea whose numerous gulphs contributed to increase the ex- 
tent of its coasts, and the climate of the delicious islands 
scattered in the Archipelago, hurried on in the inhabitants 
the development of genius, imagination and sentiment. 
All the poets of antiquity and of modern times have celebrated 
the beautiful sky of Greece, which extends itself over the 
colonies of Asia Minor and of Italy. The lyre of Orpheus was 
not needed to polish the manners under a sky where men en- 
joyed a perpetual spring. In these nations united together 
by a sublime philanthropy, the sacred principle which nature 
has placed in the hearts of all men, enkindled and gave place 
for those touching traits of friendship and generosity, the re- 
cital of which cannot be read without astonishment and emo- 
tion.' 

The education and manners of the Grecians still farther 
promoted intellectual development, and contributed especial- 
ly to advance medical science. The various gymnastic ex- 
ercises, which were very earl/ regulated by law, extended a 
powerful influence over the art of war, which had ever been 
most rude, — they gave flexibility and grace to the body, and 
acted directly to promote and preserve perfect health. To 
these sports, remarks the author, were added, by a most happy 
alliance, the study of every species of knowledge which was 
important to the happiness and support of society. And the 
youth were not admitted into the world before their frames 
had acquired force and appropriate development. What 
immense progress, he exclaims, might art and science make, 
when practised, not by beings, languishing, valetudinary, and 
ruined by a bad education, but by robust men, whose 
athletic physique could not fail to communicate an astonishing 
force to the moral faculties. The gymnasia had a political 
as well as a moral and physical influence over the age. They 
collected together the inhabitants of Greece from its remotest 
borders, and a circulation of good, of learning, of morals, 
was t!i us preserved through all its parts. These institutions 
were consecrated to Apollo, the god of physicians, ami their 
connexion with the art of cure grew out of their direct ten- 
dency to promote and preserve health. Their directors, and 
the bathers, so called, attached to them, — from attending to 
slight complaints received the appellation of physicians, and 
gradually came to monopolize the practice of the art of heal- 
ing. 
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The government contributed less to develop the first germs 
of the sciences, than to accelerate their progress, and liberate 
them from all constraint. The Ionian colonies were governed 
by an elective monarchy. The Greeks of Europe preferred 
a republican institution. It is curious to observe the effects 
of these different forms. Republican Greece was for a long 
time behind its Asiatic compatriots, and Solon himself was 
obliged to promulgate a law, purporting that those who did 
not oblige their children to study some profession, should not 
have the privilege of requiring of them a support in their old 
age. 

The author has given an account of the various philosoph- 
ical systems which prevailed in the schools of Greece, and 
whicli were intimately blended with the medical theories of* 
the time. They furnished, in short, the bases of these theories. 
The peculiarities of these systems are weli known by those 
who take an interest in these researches. There is one. 
however, to which we will pay a moment's attention, for it 
has a relation to the science of medicine. This is the system 
of Pythagoras, the sage of Samos. — Pythagoras rendered pe- 
culiar services to physiology by directing the attention of his 
disciples principally to the explanation of the functions and 
phenomena of the human body during health. He did more 
even than this to advance medical science. He connected its 
progress with that of legislation and the art of government, 
and thus rendered it the important service of wresting its 
practice, in some measure, from the religious worship of the 
temples. His system had a direct tendency to rouse and oc- 
cupy the minds of his contemporaries, and in this way it 
contributed to the good of the state, by elevating the intellec- 
tual condition of the people. 

The part of the philosophical system of Pythagoras, which 
had an immediate bearing on medicine, and which influenced 
in a remarkable degree the systems of subsequent physicians, 
is that which relates to his theory of numbers, and his opinion 
on the origin of bodies. Modern commentators have contrib- 
uted vastly to the obscurity in which the notions of the phi- 
losopher on these subjects were shrouded from the beginning. 
They have taken the doctrine from the disciples who formed 
the modern school of Pythagoras, and not from him. 

The practice of medicine in Greece continued in the temples 
down to the fiftieth olympiad. At this period certain philos- 
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ophers, with Pythagoras at their head, conceived the bold 
enterprize of wresting the art from the hands of the priests of 
Esculapius. They first wisely fell in with the spirit of the 
age, and retained the magic, the expiations, and other super- 
stitious rites. Gradually, however, the mask was thrown off, 
and those who left Italy, after the destruction of the order of 
Pythagoras, were the first who avowed that they cured dis- 
ease by the use of natural means. — They thus exposed them- 
selves to the hatred of the powerful order of Asclepiadse, and 
of the philosophers. But truth prevailed, and under its in- 
fluences the progress of medicine soon became visible. The 
destruction of the ancient Pythagorean sect was brought about 
by the Crotonians. The revolution took place during the 
life of its author, and had its origin in the ambition of his 
disciples to intermeddle in the government of the smaller 
states of Greece. Its consequences were deplorable. Many 
were destroyed, and the rest were obliged to seek safety in 
flight. The bond was thus broken which had bound together 
this distinguished brotherhood. Their secret mysteries be- 
came public, because they lost their sanctity, and they soon 
became the property of the profane. It was thus that one 
Metrodorus of Cos, the son of Thyrsus, discovered their 
principles relative to medicine, and publicly explained the 
writings of the philosopher of Samos. 

Democedes of Crotona was in the number of Pythagoreans 
who were obliged to quit Italy. A price was offered for his 
head. He escaped, went to Platsese, and afterwards practised 
medicine at the court of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos. 
Herodotus speaks of Democedes as the most celebrated physi- 
cian of his time. The inhabitants of Crotona and Cyrene, 
many of whom were initiated in the mysteries of Pythagoras, 
were regarded after the destruction of the order as the best 
physicians in all Greece. They gained confidence by their 
disclosure of their knowledge, and by teaching the art pub- 
licly. They visited the gymnasia, and taught the youth the 
art of preserving health. In this way they stripped the As- 
clepiadseof the credit they had so long enjoyed, and so com- 
pletely renounced the secret practices of their own school, 
that at the time of Isocrates, it could hardly be believed that 
they were the descendants of the ancient Pythagoreans. The 
author has drawn together, with his wonted industry»a great 
variety of interesting details, concerning the philosophers of 
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this school, the modifications to which its original doctrines 
were submitted by them, and the peculiarities of each of their 
systems. To this succeeds the medicine of Hippocrates, 
which constitutes one of the most important »ras of ancient 
medical history. 

It is well known that in Greece, the sciences and arts 
arrived at a point of perfection far beyond what had been 
before known, and that the genius of the age was favourable 
to still farther and permanent intellectual development. It 
was in Greece that medicine was to experience a revolution, 
whose effects were not to terminate there, but which promised 
to contribute to the promotion of science in general, and to 
take a part in improving the national character. This revo- 
lution took place in a quarter in which it could have been least 
looked for, and the individuals who brought it about effected 
it at the sacrifice of privilege as well as rank. < The appear- 
ance in the order of the Asclepiadae of a family of priests who 
voluntarily renounced the reputation of sanctity accorded by 
superstition to its ancestors, — who divulged all that it knew 
with a noble candour, — who, inspired as it were by divinity, 
discovered the only method of insuring perpetuity to the prog- 
ress of the art of healing, and who, in fine, running with 
courage this long and painful career, reaped an abundant 
harvest of highly important truths, — -the appearance of this 
family, repeats the author, is a phenomenon whose causes 
and effects the historian should develop with scrupulous 
exactness.' — This revolution was gradually effected. Among 
its causes was the knowledge of diseases which ages had been 
collecting and sacredly preserving on the votive inscriptions 
of the temples. Philosophers were labouring to advance the 
science of medicine, by subjecting it to the subtilties of their 
various systems. Under the very porticos of the temples of 
Esculapius, they not only established relations with the priests, 
but constrained them to rend the veil which had covered their 
mysteries, and even to acquire some pwitive knowledge in 
order to sustain a contest with their rivals, which they could 
not avoid. 

The name of this family was Hippocrates. In the space of 
between two and three centuries, it furnished seven physicians 
of this name, celebrated equally for their practical skill and 
for their writings. The most remarkable individual of this 
family was Hippocrates II, the son of Heraclides. He was 
Vol. VIII. No. 2. 31 
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born at Cos, a flourishing city of Ionia, which, with Cnidos, 
was the theatre of medical reform at an earlier date than any 
portion of Greece properly so called.* He is regarded as 
the genuine reformer of medicine. He completed the revolu- 
tion which his predecessors had commenced. 

Very little remains of the life of Hippocrates. We have 
little more relating to it, than what has been preserved by 
Soranus. — We speak of true history. Men have not been 
wanting to the miserable task of labouring to obscure his fame, 
— to find detestable causes for his great acquisitions, and to 
seek the germs of his character in the times, rather than in 
his native powers, and in their admirable direction. 

Hippocrates undoubtedly studied, and with benefit, the con- 
tents of the votive tablets of the temples of Esculapius. But 
a certain Andreas, as the author styles him, asserts that he 
not only did this, but reduced the temple at Cos to ashes, 
that he might inspire a belief that he was the author of the 
medical knowledge he derived from its celebrated records. This 
crime, however, which could not have passed unnoticed, is 
mentioned by no other author. 'How,' asks Sprengel, * can 
it be conceived that Hippocrates, after such an act, could have 
escaped with life, among a people who had vowed implacable 
hatred to Eratostratus,and to the spoilers of its temples?'-- That 
the age in which Hippocrates appeared had some, nay, a pow- 
erful influence towards rendering him what he was, few will 
be disposed to doubt. This, however, does not in the least 
diminish our admiration of him. The simple fact of marked 
and even astonishing intellectual superiority, under all or any 
circumstances, is like an ultimate fact in physics ; its asks 
for no explanation, and comes to us with an honest and 
powerful claim to unmingled veneration. Hippocrates made 
himself acquainted with the state of medicine of different 
places, and thus added to the stock of knowledge furnish- 
ed him at home. It is related that he was invited to the 
court of Artaxerxes, the Long Hand, sovereign of Persia. He 
refused this honour, and dedicated his life and skill to the 
service of his own country. He refused the six talents of sil- 
ver voted him by the inhabitants of Abdera for having cured 
Dcmocritus of insanity, saying, that the acquaintance he had 

* He was born in the first year of the eightieth olympiad, or four hundred 
and six years before the christian sera. 
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been allowed to make with so great a philosopher was a full 
compensation for his services. We have not the time, nor do 
we feel the disposition, to enter upon the question of the truth 
of these relations. If they be false, they are the falsehoods 
of remote antiquity, and may be regarded as evidences of a 
veneration, which knew no other means of expressing itself. 
Probably, very little that is genuine remains of this great 
author. He wrote for the most part on tablets covered with 
wax, and on the prepared skins of animals. This circum- 
stance required brevity in the author, and at the same time 
exposed much that he had written to decay. He wrote prin- 
cipally for himself. We owe all that we possess of his, to his 
sons and his son in law. They however had, unfortunately 
for editors, become deeply imbued with the philosophical 
systems of the day, and are chargeable with having falsified 
the text, and inverted the older of their father's writings. 
They have interpolated them, explained obscure passages by 
additions, and subjected them to the same usage that com- 
mentators have bestowed on the works of Homer. This 
subject is well treated in this history. The author has spar- 
ed no pains to detect abuses, and has dealt freely with the 
greatest who have laid their sacrilegious hand on the divine 
Hippocrates. 

We have not left ourselves room even to enumerate his 
works, — we can only say of them, that the Aphorisms, the 
Books on Diseases, on Internal Affections, and on Endemics, 
are the most esteemed of those that remain. There was not a 
department of medicine that he did not enter, and he always 
left it improved. Surgery became a new art in his hands, 
and the materia medica began to assume its legitimate rela- 
tions to medical practice. Hippocrates presents an exception 
to the rule we have found so generally to prevail, that the 
state of medicine depends on the prevailing spirit, the charac- 
ter of the times. He seems to have anticipated the gradual 
effects of time, and successfully to have escaped the influences 
of his age.* 

The Dogmatic school naturally follows the medicine of 

• For a very full and admirable account of Hippocrates and his wri- 
tings, consult the History of Physic by Le Clerc. Sprengel's account so 
closely resembles that of this author, that were it not for his abundant 
references to original works, he might be accused of having borrowed. 
His liberal quotations in his notes entirely exonerate him from this 
charge. 
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Hippocrates, for Thessalus and Draco his sons, and Polybus 
his son in law, were its founders. This school is also called 
the Hippocratic, as its founders professed to follow the medi- 
cal principles of Cos. It is to be lamented that they did not 
so. There was every thing in the age to have ensured to 
medicine a rapid progress. It was a highly popular profes- 
sion. The fine genius and noble spirit of Hippocrates had 
given it character and illumination. The amiable philoso- 
phy of Socrates had established the important principle that 
happiness and wisdom are inseparable. We are not howev- 
er to judge from these facts of the character of the age. It 
offered Socrates a sacrifice to its vice and corruption, and ia 
the spirit of its philosophical dogmas, which reappeared after 
the death of Hippocrates, it turned men from the true path he 
had pointed out. We should not wonder then that it wander- 
ed from nature in its pursuit of science, if it could find noth- 
ing to admire and love in the pure and deep mind of this ven- 
erable philosopher. Medicine still proved itself faithful to 
the real influences of society, it yielded to them, and comes 
to us in the motley livery, in which the platonism and stoicism 
of the time attired it. The author has entered very fully 
into the peculiarities of these systems, and shows their seve- 
ral relations with the art of healing. Their efforts were to 
the last degree injurious. The invaluable labours of Hippo- 
crates were not only useless to his immediate successors, but 
came to be injurious, and even opposed to the progress of the 
art. They were employed by them for the miserable pur- 
pose of supporting the wildest reasonings that had been haz- 
arded on medicine. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
distinguishing features of the Dogmatic school were the ex- 
clusive importance it attached to reasoning in medicine, and 
the devotion it paid to unprofitable speculations on the occult 
causes and essence of diseases. Finally, it would appear to 
have been its greatest pride, that it had subdued medicine 
again to philosophy. 

The history of the origin of natural history and anatomy, 
upon which the author next enters, is interesting, whether we 
consider the place, in which they were first cultivated with 
any thing like success, or the rank of the individuals who 
patronised and cultivated them. They have their origin in 
the royal and admirable munificence of Philip of Macedon, 
and of Alexander his son. Aristotle, it is well known, was 
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selected as the master and friend of Alexander by his father. 
He infused into his pupil much of his own spirit, and, above 
all, his passion for natural history and anatomy. The expe- 
ditions of Alexander, while they laid open to the world the 
intellectual treasures of Egypt and of India, furnished him 
at the same time innumerable materials for prosecuting his 
favorite studies. They gave to Greece an opportunity of ob- 
serving not only the high degree of perfection, to which sci- 
ence had been earned in Egypt, but they were the means of 
unfolding to this people prejudices and superstitions, more ru- 
inous than their own, and the instruction conveyed was not 
without a highly salutary effect. A lover of science, even at 
this late day, is filled with admiration at the princely patron- 
age which this hero extended towards natural science. It is 
immaterial whether the anecdote related of him by Athenseus 
be true, — that he gave Aristotle eight hundred talents for the 
sole purpose of purchasing and collecting every thing that 
had the least connexion with this pursuit. No one doubts 
that he gave him the delightful retreat of Nymphseum, that 
he might there tranquilly resign himself to the study of na- 
ture — that he collected and sent there the most expensive spe- 
cies of animals and plants, and most liberally contributed 
the means for their examination and preservation. 

The best evidence in favour of the labours of Aristotle in 
pursuit of natural history and comparative anatomy is furnish- 
ed by his works. He has not only described admirably well, 
but is the first who has given drawings of the animals and 
parts mentioned. It might be well however to add confirmation 
to this assertion. One fact need only be mentioned, which 
renders further detail unnecessary. The illustrious Camper 
has borne honourable testimony to the knowledge of Aristo- 
tle by confirming his anatomical descriptions. It is difficult 
to say how far Aristotle studied human anatomy. From the 
great errours into which he has fallen concerning the inter- 
nal structure of the human body, it appears probable that 
this occupied the least of his attention, and when we recol- 
lect the prejudices of the day on this point, the abhorrence 
with which human dissection was regarded, we become still 
more confirmed in the opinion that his attention was confined 
principally to comparative anatomy. Every department of 
natural science interested him ; — his work on plants however 
is lost, and we aro unable to estimate the extent of his botan- 
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ical discoveries. We learn from Lucian with what ardour 
natural history was cultivated in the school of Aristotle. 
Theophrastus of this school has come to us with the highest 
reputation for his researches into botany and vegetable phys- 
iology, and Praxagoras of Cos is remembered as having con- 
tributed most to advance anatomy. 

Individual taste, strong powers of mind, munificent patron- 
age, and the advanced civilization of Greece, concurred in an 
unusual degree to give an impulse to the labours of Aristotle, 
and to offer him invaluable means to render them success- 
ful. His spirit long exerted a salutary influence upon the 
pursuits he so ardently loved. The celebrated artists of the 
age became sensible that to imitate nature successfully, it was 
indispensably necessary to study her. Thus zoology became 
associated with the fine arts ; and that the study of external 
anatomy promoted their interests, may be inferred from 
the exquisite models of beauty which have come ,to us in 
the sculptured relics of antiquity. The purest breathings 
of this spirit were felt at Alexandria. This city of the 
master and friend of Aristotle was the centre of ancient 
learning. It attracted to itself all that was valuable of 
literature and science. It was the literary market of the 
world, and we know how the spirit of its princes, with its 
vanity and jealousy, crowded its bay and its streets with 
the books of foreign writers. The library of Serapis con- 
tained, according to some authors, seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes; and if we prefer the smallest estimate, five 
hundred thousand, it would still claim our admiration. 
Over this library Ptolemy Soter placed Aristotle. A mu- 
seum was formed in the royal castle. Here a great num- 
ber of the learned were pensioned, and liberally support- 
ed, and freely used its library and invaluable collections in 
natural history. We leave however the interesting detail con- 
cerning the celebrated school of Alexandria contained in this 
work, to mention its relations to medidne. These are prin- 
cipally to be found in its anatomy and natural history. The 
Ptolemies in few things discovered so much independence and 
superiority to the prejudices of the age, as in their signal ser- 
vices to anatomy and medicine. They allowed physicians to 
open and examine the bbdies of the dead. Pliny has borne 
honourable testimony to this fact. These kings themselves 
did not disdain to study the structure of man, and thus erad- 
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icated the ancient prejudice, which ranked anatomy among 
the greatest crimes. The most distinguished anatomists oi' 
the school of Alexandria, were Herophilus and Erasistratus. 
The distinguishing excellencies of their works have not been 
forgotten, amid the revolutions, and during the progress of 
anatomical science. 

The succeeding school, that of the Empirics, had a natu- 
ral origin in that of Alexandria. It is true that it held anat- 
omy lightly, and in this showed itself unworthy of its illus- 
trious parent. The author uses strong language on this sub- 
ject. They despised, he remarks, the main prop of medi- 
cine, anatomy, and never occupied themselves at all about it. 
This school had its foundation in a declared opposition to ev- 
ery thing advanced by the dogmatic sect, and to the very 
methods adopted by it in the pursuit of medical science. 
If they speculated concerning the remote causes of dis- 
eases, they carefully avoided the philosophical systems of 
the day. They said, if philosophy could promote medicine, 
the philosophers should be the best physicians. This however 
was contradicted by every day's experience. The empiric 
school found medicine in the utmost confusion ; it was distract- 
ed by the opposing theories of individual dogmatists, and ab- 
solutely entombed in the systems of philosophers. It had its 
origin in the good sense of distinguished men, who loved na- 
ture and Hippocrates. The extended commerce of the time 
had brought to physicians a great variety of powerful arti- 
cles of the materia medica, and these became important 
means in the hands of this school, and contributed to its 
growth. Finally, the philosophical system of Pyrrho, with 
its peculiar doctrines of universal scepticism, had a powerful 
influence in promoting the progress of empiricism,— Phile- 
nus of Cos, the disciple of Herophilus, was its founder. He 
flourished in the third year of the hundred and twenty third 
olympiad, 288 years before Christ. The principles of his 
school were congenial to the atmosphere he first breath- 
ed. These principles were founded on the sure basis of ob- 
servation, history, and analogy. The first applies to existing 
cases, and consists in observing actual symptoms. By 
the second, facts were preserved, and could be employed by 
others, as well as the original observer. By the third, new 
cases, or varieties of common diseases, were referred to those 
which were familiar. This also assisted in the treatment of 
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new affections, for where the relations of symptoms were 
nicely traced, a rational system of treatment might be dedu- 
ced hy a reference to the effects of the same in somewhat 
similar affections. It is to be regretted that a system so 
wise should still be wanting in particulars of very great im- 
portance. Its friends not only rejected anatomy, but were 
entirely opposed to inquiries into the remote and hidden 
causes of disease, and even into the nature of the disease it- 
self, or the proximate cause, as it is technically termed. 
This was an unnatural extension of their principles, and 
proved ruinous to the existence of the sect. — Notwithstand- 
ing these great defects, the empirics far outstripped their 
contemporaries in real knowledge of medicine. Sprenge] has 
enriched his history with a variety of details relating to their 
medical histories and practice. 

Another sera dawns upon our history. Psammeticus and 
afterwards Alexander, in their character as warriours, laid 
open to Greece the treasures of Egypt and India. It is to 
war that we are again to attribute a revolution, which car- 
ried science and art from Greece, and gave them another 
home. The victories of Lucullus and Pompey carried to 
Rome and Italy the report of Grecian learning, and in due 
time carried there the learned themselves. When they ar- 
rived there, they found that medicine still resided in the tem- 
ple, and that tlie priest was the physician. They found too, 
that collateral learning was still held there in very small es- 
timation. To wrest medicine from priestcraft and mystery, 
it was seen to be necessary to envelop it with some other 
veil. The age would have been poorly satisfied with the ra- 
tional and evident; and old systems and new ones were ap- 
plied according to the genius or cunning of the newly in- 
troduced physicians. It would be wrong however to attri- 
bute all this to the direct influence of the age. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that the rage for speculation was the prevailing 
passion with most thinking men out of the empiric sect, and 
it is very probable that the denunciations of this school act- 
ed directly to give this passion new violence, as soon as it 
began to prevail at Rome. One of the shrewdest, and indeed 
one of the wisest of the medical philosophers of the time was 
Asclepiades of Bythinia. He passed the first years of his 
life at Alexandria. He lived also some time at Athens, 
where he became intimate with Antiochus of Ascalon, the 
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master of Cicero. These circumstances had a powerful in- 
fluence in promoting his professional views at Rome. He 
discovered consummate skill in acquiring professional repu- 
tation. He invariably submitted his medical treatment to the 
fancy of his patients, and conceived that they had an un- 
questionable right to take Ins medicines, or not. He ap- 
plauded their suggestions, and yielded his own treatment 
willingly to them. He saw with astonishing discernment 
what there was in a case, to which the physician should di- 
rect his powers. He caught with rapidity the distinguishing 
circumstances in diseases nearly resembling each other, and 
those also in which morbid affections were more or less re- 
motely related, though specifically different. There was ev- 
ery thing in this man to have aided the progress of useful sci- 
ence, could he but have escaped the pestilence of system. 
This he could not do ; he buried his vast knowledge beneath 
the dogmas of the school of Epicurus. He interwove his pa- 
thology so completely with the corpuscular system of this 
philosopher, that it can scarcely be unravelled. One is as- 
tonished to find in his practice so much that was positively 
good, when we recollect the strange basis on which it rests. 

We have not room for details; — we can only add that Ascle- 
piades founded a school, which, under the rational modifications 
of Themison of Laodicea, became the celebrated school of the 
Methodists. To this succeeded the Pneumatic and Eclectic 
schools. To these succeeded the medicine of Galen. In the 
period now rapidly traced. — from the time of Asdepiades of 
Bithynia, to that of Galen, — the medical world was in a state 
of perpetual revolution. Philosophy seemed to breathe in 
the republic a freer air, and its vagaries might be amusing, 
had they not been injurious. It is melancholy to trace the 
mind from its manhood back again to its infancy. It seems 
to decay as we go back upon it, and we fear to find it expir- 
ing, where we left it young, and where we looked upon it 
in its cradle. Amidst all conflicts, however, it could not but 
happen, that medicine and science would gain something. 
Much indeed was gained. Celsus, the scholar of surgeons, 
lived in this period, and Diascorides, one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of antiquity. This last was the author of 
a work of great merit on the materia medica. It has been 
preserved, and is the only complete treatise on this subject, 
which has reached modern times. Anatomical science and 

Vol. VIII. No. S. 52 
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surgery owe a large debt to the zeal, which characterised 
this period of the profession. 

Galen appeared at this time, and shed a new and powerful 
light over his favourite science. He was the son of Nicon, 
and he never loses an opportunity of paying a tribute of 
profound respect to the memory of his father. Galen was 
horn at Pergamos, in the 131 year of the christian sera. He 
received the very best education offered by the times, and 
the means are said never to have been move abundant or so 
good. It was the misfortune of Galen to live when the cor- 
ruptions of the Jewish and Christian systems of faith and 
worship could only expose them to contempt. He saw in 
them, too, the degradation of his favourite science, and of the 
human mind itself. He visited the celebrated schools of his 
time to fill his mind with all that was known, and travelled 
to make discoveries. We accordingly find him at Alexan- 
dria, and follow him wherever his scientific views could be at 
all answered. He returned to Pergamos in his twenty eighth 
year, — was honoured by the priests of Esculapius, and the 
officers of the gymnasia, and was appointed by them physi- 
cian to the athletee. In consequence of a revolution at Per- 
gamos, he left home aid went to Rome, considering it to of- 
fer the best theatre for his professional skill and advancement. 
His fame had already arrived there, and he was at once ad- 
mitted to the very best practice of the city. The hatred of 
his medical brethren, however, conspiring with an epidemic 
which appeared at Rome, drove him precipitately from this 
place, and we next find him travelling in Greece. After vis- 
iting Cyprus, — Palestine for a second time, — and Lemnos, 
lie returned a second time to Rome. In this he obeyed the 
call of the Emperors M. Aurelius and L. Verus, who wished 
him to prepare some medicines for them previous to their 
war against the Germans. He travelled on foot through 
Thrace and Macedonia, and arrived at the Roman camp, then 
at Aquileia. He remained here only for a short time. The 
plague broke out in the environs of the city, and L. Verus 
among others was cut off by it. Upon this, Galen took the 
road "to Rome, and upon his arrival was appointed physician 
to the young Emperor Commodus. 

The distracted state in which lie found medicine, led this 
great medical scholar to employ all his powers to effect its 
information. In few things did he discover more acuteness, 
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or more true wisdom, than in the means he employed for this 
great end. With deep knowledge of the positive science of 
the age, its anatomy and natural history, he was a thorough 
master of all its philosophical jargon. He perceived upon 
the first glance he gave at the violent contests of sects, that 
conciliation was his only course, and to reconcile his con- 
temporaries to his views, he promulgated a system composed 
of the most popular doctrines or dogmas of the time, those 
of Plato, Aristotle and Hippocrates. This difficult task he 
effected with astonishing skill, and rendered himself one of 
the most popular men in his profession. After he was dead, 
he was regarded as a model to be admired, but whose eleva- 
tion it wotdd be impossible for any one to attain. The course 
he pursued led him occasionally into difficulties. His theo- 
ries frequently render him obscure, and his mixed philosophy 
has a very unfortunate influence upon his pathology. Still 
his works prove to us that he loved nature, and that he trod 
in the steps of Hippocrates. A serious fault in this author 
is his excessive prolixity. This was one of the evils of his 
great learning, and the natural consequence of the high value 
attached to all that he wrote. We have not room to attempt 
a notice of his several works. It will however not be too 
much to say, that Galen was one of the brightest ornaments 
of his profession, and offered to his age and to his successors 
the surest means of making it honourable and truly useful. 

Medicine however was too intimately related to the age to 
escape its influences. A heavy night had long been gather- 
ing in the East, and was now settled upon all that was intel- 
lectual there. It was the gloom of superstition, and the theo- 
sophist saw it peopled with demons and angels, obedient to 
his word, now curing disease and jiow raising the dead. As- 
trology and magic passed for sciences, and one reads with 
astonishment of the credit they obtained, and the wide influ- 
ence they exerted. The prevailing system of the day was 
distinguished by the title, theosophy j— for the initiated were 
believed to hold perpetual communion with God, and to be 
acquainted at all times with him and his will. The cure of 
diseases was their peculiar privilege, and this was always ef- 
fected by miracle. This system was made up of the reveries 
of Zoroaster, Judaism, and heterogeneous portions of the 
philosophical doctrines of the times. If it had remained in 
the East, it might have wrought its own reformation. Espe. 
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cially might this have been the case, had it not derived highly 
important support from one of the most interesting events in 
the history of man, — the appearance of Jesus Christ. It 
would lead us from the subject, if we should attempt to ex- 
plain why he and his apostles so far conformed to their age, 
as to effect the cure of diseases, the expulsion of demons, and 
the resui rection of the dead, by means ostensibly similar to 
those which were employed by the theosophists of their times. 
The immediate influence of a religion attended by supernatu- 
ral operations, which, while they apparently corresponded 
with prevailing notions, were still at variance with nature, 
and tended directly to call off the mind from the observance 
of what was natural, could not but be injurious to the imme- 
diate progress of human learning. Among the early chris- 
tian churches we find men assuming the divine prerogatives 
of its Founder, and thus extending, wherever they came, much 
of the intellectual darkness, which for ages had covered the 
East. Diseases were cured, and the dead were raised by 
miracles. In the relics of martyrs, the shadows of apostles, 
and the shrines of saints, we find at once the materia med- 
ica and the hospital. Another cause, which still farther 
operated to the decline of learning and medicine, was the 
union which took place between the doctrines of Christ and 
the dogmas of pagan philosophy. The modifications they 
thus underwent were for a time injurious to themselves, as 
well as to learning. 

We have now given a sketch of ancient medicine. We 
have traced the art of healing from its origin down to the 
opening of the christian aira, and shown how direct were the 
influences of society upon medical science and practice. It 
remains for us to say something of the work which stands at 
the head of this article. It is a French translation from the 
German. The translator has freely indulged the passion and 
vice so peculiar to French scholars, of distorting the names 
of places, of authors, and of books from their original spell- 
ing, in order to adapt them to the genius of their own lan- 
guage ; and so successful has lie been, that we are sometimes 
positively at a loss to determine at the moment, whether he 
speaks of a man or a village, of a philosopher or a disease. 
'The translation is sometimes obscure, and whenever this is 
the case, the peculiarity of the French idiom is so much neg- 
lected, that it would seem that the translator had merely giv- 
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en parallel French words for the German, without a perfect 
understanding of the original. This obscurity occurs but 
rarely, and takes nothing from the general interest of the 
work. Its great value is to be fouud in the number, variety, 
and importance of its details, — in the elaborate criticisms it 
contains of the writings of the best medical authors of all 
ages, and in the authenticity, which the faithful and almost 
numberless references of its author attach to his facts. It is 
a vast body of medical literature as well as history, and its 
method is so good, that the reader is rarely disturbed by their 
union. It may be objected that his abstracts and criticisms 
of works have rendered his history needlessly voluminous. 
This objection, however, will be urged by those only, who 
have opportunity and disposition to read the ancient authors 
in their original languages. To all other readei-s the author 
has done a real service. He seems to have left no book un- 
opened which could at all erdighten or enliven his occasionally 
dark, and always laborious pursuit. History, poetry, and 
the drama have aided him ; and in the gradual, but sure prog- 
ress of society, he has traced that of his profession. In this 
work, the moral and medical philosopher may feel a common 
interest. The scholar will find new materials for classical 
illustration, and the wider observer of human nature will see 
the mind under peculiar influences, and going out into new 
directions. He may here contemplate a profession devoted to 
the study of nature, and founding its science on a patient ob- 
servance and study of intellectual and physical health and 
disease. 
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